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TE, CAs TRAD BIBLE STUDENTS. 


GF THE SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS, There are many earnest and thoughtful college men 
who desire to Study the Bible in a thorough and fruitful 
way. They do not know where to begin nor how to 
proceed. Zhe American Institute of Sacred Literature 
was founded for the purpose of being of service to such. 
It has prepared two courses (other courses to be 
added each yest) of study, one on the Life of Christ 
based on Luke, the natural starting point of New Testa- 
ment study; one on the Early Kingdom (I Samuel—I 
Kings), the mastery of which lays the foundation for a 
life long study of the Old Testament, 

Any student who can command seven hours’ per 


Church History, | week can do satisfactory and fairly rapid work in either 
and thespecial work | course. He is furnished with minute directions for 
of the department | Study, 7" ee . yee M oeece’ peomeceent 
es = methods. recitation (written) receives careful 
AW abypradeee ak een “S APB iaspesan beg maggestions of an ex riekcod instructor. 
— hristian young men for s of General cost of a course is moderate. e Correspondence 
sod Gymnasium Instructor ina Young Men's Christian | 4... 1:ment never takes a vacation: pupils may enroll at 
Spectal Instruction. any time in the year, and send in lessons at the rate 
In Tux Secretaria, Derartment—By J. T. Bowne, Sup’t. most convenient to them. 
Covering the field, object and history of Young Men’s Christian These Courses are thorough ; they require genuine 
local work, By Bork a my idaee aod methods of the | work and reach results. They arnish opportunities for 
Biblical study, not usually attainable outside of a The- 
Ix Tae Gymnasium Derartuent—By Luther Gulick, M.D., Sup’t. ological Seminary, 
= weston ok Manes tot po bo nel pe og ly - For special information, specimen papers, etc. etc., 
tary and Advanced Work in Gymnastics and Athletics. address with stamp, The Principal of Schools, 
For general information concerning the School, apply to O. C. Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn. 
Mors, Corresponding Secretary, School for Christian Workers, 
Springfield, Mass, 
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Logically compact in structure and development, scholarly and readable in thought and style, and withal per- 
vaded by a lofty ethical spirit, they mark a most decided advance in modern English prose, and bid fair to settle 
many a literary question that has hitherto defied the wisdom of the wisest.— 7he /ndependent. 
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New SERIES. 


F. K. Sanvers, Pu.D., ° Editor. 


Box 515, New ong ines 


Entered at the Post-Ofiice at New ¥ York, for mailing, at second- 
class rates. : 


Price, 50 cents per year. 


Special rates to Association clubs. Live Agents 
wanted in every college. 


By special arrangement with the Era Publishing Co. 
we are able to offer the INTERCOLLEGIAN and the Young 
Men's Era for the college year for a club rate of 75 cents. 
Those already subscribers to the INTERCOLLEGIAN may 
order the £ra for 50 cents. 


A few sets of the INTERCOLLEGIAN for 1888-89 and 
1889-90 (vols. xi and xii) can be secured for Association 
Libraries. Unbound, 50 cents. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, $1.00. Address, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 40 East 
3d street, New York, N. ; 2 


Witt each Association, which publishes a 
handbook, kindly send half a dozen copies of 
itto C. H. Lee, 40 E. 23d street, New York 
City, that they may be filed and preserved. 


It gives us pleasure to announce that Mr. 
Robert E. Speer has been appointed in- 
structor in the Bible at Princeton College on 
the foundation given by Mr. T. H. P. Sailer 
of Princeton ’89. 


Tue Summer Schools have come and gone. 
On another page will be found descriptions 
of each conference by some one who was 
present. Mr. Reynolds contributes an inter- 
esting account of the German conference 
and a report has just been received of the 
second Japanese Summer conference. All 
of these were enjoyable and profitable. Plans 
are already being made for their continuance. 
They certainly furnish an experience which 
a college man cannot afford to forego. We 
hope that the schools which are planned for 
1891 will be successful in securing a repre- 
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sentation from every digieane Association in 
North America. 


Tue following is Mr. Wishard’s program 
for the coming year. We think that many 
students will be glad to follow him specifi- 
cally in his work at these different centers: 

In September, visitation of Associations in 
Pekin University and Tung Chow High 
School, also at Shanghai. Sailing from 
Shanghai, September 27th, by Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer via Singapore, he goes to 
Rangoon, Burma, where he will spend several 
weeks, chiefly in Karen College of the Baptist 
mission. He expects to reach Calcutta early 
in November and begins a tour through 
Northern India, which will continue until 
January. During February and a part of 
March he will visit the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, sailing for Egypt and Syria 
about the middle of March. 


Our readers will notice a slight change in 
the pages devoted to the reviews and notices 
of books and literature. Each month it is 
proposed to print the titles of all new books 
which seem desirable for Association libraries 
or for a student's private library, only those 
being chosen which are directly or indirectly 
helpful to a Christian man. The INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN has no space to spare, of course, for 
text-books or for ordinary current literature. 
But out of the serious literature of the day it 
covets the privilege of enabling its readers 
to select the best. It will also publish by 
title and reference some of the most valuable 
of the articles and reviews in current period- 
icals. There are many of these which even a 
busy college man would be glad to read, if he 
could find them without delay and be sure 
that they treated of an interesting subject. 
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A NEw feature, which has been planned for 
some time but could not, for many reasons, 
be executed, will begin in the number issued 
early in November. A “symposium” of 
opinion on Leaders for College Bible Classes 
will bring together in compact and readable 
form the matured ideas of some of the rep- 
resentative college men of our country. This 
will be followed in the December number by 
one on The Monthly Missionary Meeting, 
which will certainly be of great practical 
value. Volunteers, secretaries of mission 
Boards, missionaries and others will contrib- 
ute. These “symposia” are practical: they 
aim to collect the best college thought on 
these much mooted questions. Probably 
each issue this year will contain one. We 
confidently believe that they will be of great 
service to college Association men. 


The Young Men's Era will appear October 
gth in a new dress and with many special 
features. We hope that a large constituency 
of college men will subscribe for it this year 
and read it regularly. The INTERCOLLEGIAN 
does not aim to cover other than college 
work. In this department it has ample scope. 
One reading only the INTERCOLLEGIAN will 
gain an incomplete view of Young Men's 
Christian Association work at large. Every- 
one who wishes to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with actual work for young men 
should read the Zra. We have made arrange- 
ments, whereby those who are already sub- 
scribers to the INTERCOLLEGIAN can obtain 
the Young Men’s £ra for fifty cents by order- 
ing through the INTERCOLLEGIAN office at 40 
E. 23d street, New York City. The club 
rates are to be found under the business 
notices. 


Many of our readers feel well acquainted 
with Jaffna College, Ceylon, and will learn 
with regret of the recent death of the former 
president of the college, Rev. E. P. Hastings, 
D.D., of Hamilton, 42. He died, July 31st, 
at Manippai, where he was in tharge of a 
mission station. Veteran missionaries pre- 
fer to die on the field “in the harness.” It 


is far better thus. But it was his privilege 
to die in a community which he had helped 
to form, amidst a people who were his spirit- 
ual children, with the results of a long life 
work before him. The self-sacrificing, patient, 
noble spirit, and the unselfish life of such as 
he make an evidence of Christianity which 
no Hindu sophistry can set aside. For forty- 
four years Dr. Hastings labored in Ceylon, 
and for eighteen years he presided over the 
college, which will stand as a monument 
tohis memory. He was its first acting presi- 
dent, and organized its courses. He gavea 
distinctively Christian stamp and tone to the 
college—so much so that during the four 
years which the writer spent at Jaffna Col- 
lege there was each year only one member 
of the graduating class who was not a profes- 
sing Christian. To do a work like this is the 
privilege of few men. 


THE year opens with much promise in most 
of the colleges. 
large. 
cessful opening receptions to the incoming 
men, and an unusually earnest spirit pervad- 
ing the college community. May this be an 
intimation of a very successful year, which 
shall result in a rich outpouring of divine 
blessing. There is only one sure way of 
gaining this end,—by making the Association 
a living spiritual power; but there are prac- 
tical methods which are of indirect service, in 
that they enable an organization to do its best. 
Several of these may be briefly stated: (1) 
Make at once a careful plan of the work to 
be attempted this year. (2) Give the plan as 
wide a scope as possible, so as to give a 
chance for much individuality of work. Some 
men can doa strong work in the neighbor- 
hood of the college who are comparatively 
useless as leaders of Bible classes. (3) Make 
the Association a factor in college life. Let 
it set its standard of refinement, honor in 
relation to recitations, sports, private conver- 
sation and outward life so high that cribbing 
and hazing and swearing and drinking and 
other such practices will become outlawed 
among self-respecting college men. (4) Aim 


The Freshman classes are 


Many Associations report very suc- 
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at some definite results. A mere plan of 
campaign with nothing objective in view 
would not conquer a country very rapidly. 
Let us not wait until November and January 
to begin our preparation for the week and 
day of Prayer. If we do, the observance of 
that day will bea formal and not a fruitful 
service ; it will be an occasion for regret in- 
stead of rejoicing ; it will not be a day rich 
in impulse and blessing. 


The Study of the English Bible mm 
College. 
I, ITS PURPOSES. 


Bible study in college is a many-sided 
problem. It can be solved only by the co- 
operation of instructors, students and those 
interested in the moral and religious welfare 
of our institutions of higher learning. 
Moreover, its solution can be reached only 
by moving carefully along the paths of ex- 
periment and observation. Let him who 
entertains the most promising theories remain 
silent until he has submitted them to the test 
of practice. What can be done is largely 
discoverable by noting what is being done. 

First we ask, What should be the aim of 
college Bible study? The answer will 
greatly simplify matters. Its purpose can 
not be to divert the student from the Sunday 
pursuit of secular knowledge, while the in- 
stitution withal reaps the benefit of a repu- 
tation for religious instruction and influence. 
Possibly the intimation of such an end may 
be thought unfair and misleading, a carica- 
ture of the religious teaching of some of our 
colleges. It may, however, I think, be con- 
tended that the outcome, if not the aim, of 
Bible study in the college may, to a con- 
siderable degree, be determined, in a given 
institution, by the view which the average 
student entertains concerning it. Without 
question, what it is accomplishing may be 
best ascertained by the practical results. 
Thus judged, it may be considered quite 
certain that a Monday morning exercise in 


the Greek Testament, or a recitation either 
from a text-book or upon a Biblical lecture 
of the previous day, proves a doubtful ex- 
periment in reaching any result commensu- 
rate with that which is to be desired. Indeed, 
an induction, exhaustive enough for the pur- 
pose, leads to the conclusion that the value 
of much that is called Bible study, in both 
school and college, can not be rated higher 
than a conscientious attempt to do something 
—which is after all often little better than 
nothing—toward meeting what is seen to be 
a pressing necessity. For it may be perti- 
nently asked, are these weekly exercises 
sufficiently intellectual to command the re- 
spect of the students’ mind for the sacred 
writings which are their subject? How do 
they compare with those other exercises, in 
the same institution, in which the training of 
the intellect or the imparting of exact knowl- 
edge is unquestionably aimed at? But it 
may be objected, in reply, that these exercises 
are not intended to be intellectual so much 
as devotional or practical. Very well. Are 
they, then, devotional, either in conduct or 
result? Do they inspire reverence for the 
source of Bible truth? Are they found im- 
parting inspiration for righteous living? In 
a few instances, very possibly. But what of 
the majority of cases? The truth is, a col- 
lege or school exercise which deals with the 
Scriptures should be either markedly intel- 
lectual or markedly devotional. The attempt 
to mix the two elements is calculated to pro- 
duce something very dilute in character 
which is neither intellectual nor devotional, 
and which certainly is not practical. What 
indeed it is, it is hard to determine. A 
method which appears to be doubtfully suc- 
cessful in the Sunday school, is almost cer- 
tainly doomed to failure in the college. 

We ask, then, is the purpose of college 
Bible study simply a devotional use of the 
Scriptures? Should it aim only at the pro- 
duction of the worshipful spirit? Should its 
goal be found in reverential feeling? At 
once, let it ‘be emphasized that the evoking 
of religious feeling, espeeially for a practical 
influence on conduct, is a high and important 
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end of the study of the Scriptures, anywhere 
and everywhere. It is certainly to be sought 
in the college. But, how? Not only is it 
questionable whether it can be directly at- 
tained, but whether, indeed, it can be directly 
sought. To illustrate what I mean, let me 
refer to some instances of most successful 
use of the Bible in the college—a use, how- 
ever, which ought not be called Bible study. 
In not a few institutions, classes meet—some- 
times during the week, oftener on Sunday ; 
in some instances without a leader other than 
a student, more frequently under the guidance 
of a professor—for such practical considera- 
tion of Bible truth as proves most helpful. 
It is to be noted that the success of these 
gatherings is in proportion to the previous 
knowledge of the Scriptures on the part of 
their members. In so far as it is necessary 
to turn aside, during the hour, from the 
practical to supply the lack of the intel- 
lectual, the result is marred. In other words, 
the intellectual is the foundation upon which 
the practical structure is reared ; it is, also, 
the material out of which this structure, if at 
all substantial, is fashioned. Now, if we 
could but assume, in the case of the young 
man entering college, an understanding of the 
Bible in any degree commensurate with his 
knowledge of other subjects, the situation 
would be quite other than it is. Under such 
circumstances, the problem of the Bible in 
the college would be entirely different in 
character, and much less complicated. But 
such an assumption is out of the question. 
The fact is, there is not sufficient knowledge 
of the Scriptures, among our college students, 
themselves being judges, to admit of exten- 
sive and thoroughly successful devotional or 
practical Bible study. An understanding of 
this fact makes clear what has been, and is, a 
puzzle to outside friends interested in the 
religious welfare of the college. Why, it is 
asked, do various plans for devotional and 
practical use of the Scriptures, which in 
theory seem so workable, fail in college 
practice, so soon as their novelty has worn 
off. The explanation is not found in the fact 
that college students are “so changeable,” 


but 1n the sadder fact that they are deficient 
in intellectual grasp of the Bible. This de- 
ficiency they bring with them into the college 
life ; the causes of the situation and the re- 
sponsibility for it are to, be sought outside 
the college. Where liesthe fault? With the 
home? With the Sunday school? With the 
preparatory school? Or with all these to- 
gether? Be the reply what it may, the col- 
lege must do what it can to remedy the defect. 
It must try to do what ought to have been 
done long before. It must aid the student in 
obtaining a knowledge of what the contents 
of the Bible are. 

What has been said, however, justifies a 
prompt negative reply to the inquiry as to 
whether the purpose of College Bible study 
be simply an intellectual grasp of the Scrip- 
tures. It is, of course, true that such knowl- 
edge as the mind may attain regarding the 
Bible is an end worthy to be aimed at in a 
college training. To desire simply to know 
the Scriptures is a good motive—and also a 
high one—for entering upon their study. 
But it is evident that the present situation 
demands intellectual study of the Scriptures 
especially as a means to the use of the volume 
for the up-building and the maintenance of 
the moral and spiritual character of the indi- 
vidual student. It demands it for such a use 
not only during the college days but through- 
out life, for which, in this respect as well as 
in others, these college days should be a 
preparation. 

Thus do we arrive, from a study of the 
existing situation, at the answer to our 
inquiry. Zhe purpose of College Bible Study 
should be intellectual knowledge of the Scriptures, 
not as an end in itself, but as a means, all-essential, 
to their practical use, throughout life, in the up- 
building and maintenance of moral and spiritual 
character. 

In subsequent papers, it is designed to in- 
quire how this purpose may be best attained, 
and, in response to the request of the editor 
of the INTERCOLLEGIAN, briefly to outline 
what is being done in the study of the 
English Bible at Amherst College. 

GerorceE B. BuRROUGHS. 
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Macao, Amoy and Foochow. 


[From our Special Correspondent.]} 


XI. 


The voyage from Ceylon to China was far 
less eventful than that of last autumn from 
China to Ceylon. The most exciting feature 
of the voyage was the announcement made, 
just after the anchor dropped, that we had a 
case of small-pox on board and were likely 
to be quarantined indefinitely. The quaran- 
tine was raised, however, in the evening, and 
we went ashore early on the following day. 
After enduring July heat at mid-winter in 
India, it was a luxury to inhale the bracing 
breezes which blew off the high bluffs which 
encircle Hong Kong Bay, one of the most 
beautiful harbors in the world. 

The first two days in China were spent 
with an old Harvard College friend, in com- 
pany with whom I had some of my early 
experience in college Association work, Rev. 
J. C. Thomson, M. D., of the Presbyterian 
mission, now located in Macao. My pleasure 
in this visit was heightened from the fact 
that this old Portugese colony was the scene 
of the early labors of Robert Morrison, the 
first Protestant missionary to China, who 
arrived in China in 1807 and in 1814 baptized 
in Macao the first Chinese convert to Protes- 
tant Christianity. I visited the spot which is 
believed to have been the scene of that most 
interesting, yes, most important event in the 
the long history of this remarkable nation. 
True, that simple baptismal scene enacted, as 
Morrison writes, “at a running spring by 
the sea, far removed from human observa- 
tion,” attracted no attention at the court, 
where it is thought China’s history is made, 
nor among the literary circle, where it is 
thought her history is so accurately written— 
no more attention than did that obscure 
event in the stable in Bethlehem attract in 
the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem or the palace of 
Augustus. I doubt not that the annal writers 
in China are still ignoring this new factor in 
Chinese history ; and, if they speak of Chris- 
tianity at all, it is doubtless as meagerly as 
did Josephus of the man whom he even ad- 


mitted it might not be right to call a man; 
but when historic justice shall be meted out 
to the event enacted by that faithful Chris- 
tian missionary by the future historians of 
China, some one will doubtless apply to China 
the spirit, if not indeed the very letter, of 
those memorable utterances of Ernest Renan, 
“The capital event in the history of the world 
is the revolution by which the noblest portions 
of humanity passed from the ancient relig- 
ions, comprised under the vague name of 
paganism, to a religion founded upon the 
divine unity, the Trinity, the incarnation of 
the Son of God.” 

We made a short stop in Swatow to renew 
our acquaintance with Dr. Ashmore who is 
well remembered by the students who at- 
tended the first and second summer schools 
at Mt. Hermon and Northfield. Three days 
were spent at Amoy visiting the first, and 
thus far only, city Young Men's Christian 
Association in China. It numbers seventy 
members, has a reading-room, and maintains 
religious meetings and occasional socials. 

My most interesting and thus far most 
profitable visit in China was made in Foochow, 
one of the principal cities of the Empire, 
beautifully situated on the river Min, the 
Hudson of China. Three very good schools 
are located there, one under the supervision 
of the English Church, another under the 
American Board, and the third and largest is 
conducted by the American Methodists. The 
last named has been known for some years 
as the Anglo-Chinese College, and the college 
proper will still be so called, although having 
recently been merged into a university along 
with the other institutions of the mission, 
which includes, in addition to the college, a 
theological seminary and a girls’ school. 

The college contains the oldest Young 
Men’s Christian Association in China, it hav- 
ing been organized in ’85. Its present mem- 
bership numbers about twenty, who came in 
a body to call on me the morning after my 
arrival. I was much surprised to learn that 
nearly all of them could speak some English, 
and that several understood it very well. So 
many of the students, however, were utterly 
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unfamiliar with the language, that I found it 
necessary to deliver my addresses and con- 
duct most of my conversation through an 
The leading Christian students 
and faculty were so desirous that I deliver as 


interpreter. 


many addresses as possible for the benefit of 
the unconverted, that it was decided to hold 
two meetings a day, one for conference about 
the work, the other of an evangelistic charac- 
ter. 

In the conferences the same questions were 
considered which usually come before a simi- 
lar meeting in America. The account of the 
Bible training class awakened considerable 
interest, and the opinion was expressed by 
both students and teachers that a class would 
be of great value in the college. 

Especial interest, however, centered in the 
large evening meetings. I was fortunate in 
having a remarkable interpreter in the person 
of Dr. 
station, 


Sites, the senior missionary of the 
who allowed me to deliver my ad- 
in paragraphs fully five minutes in 
length, and then reproduced them verbatim 
in splendid Chinese. The Japanese and the 
Tamils of Ceylon have performed even greater 
feats of interpreting, but Dr. Sites is the first 
foreigner I have thus far found equal to such 
a tax upon the memory. 


dresses 


During the week seven young men pro- 
fessed their willingness to accept the Saviour. 
The choicest blessing of the week, however, 
I shall 
never forget one of the evening meetings of 
I had 
never attended a meeting among the Chinese, 
where opportunity was afforded them to give 
expression to their deeper spiritual cravings. 
They are so stolid, so undemonstrative as a 
people, that I hardly expected to witness any 
intensity of feeling in their requests and 
prayers. They were not as emotional as 
some audiences which I have seen in Japan 
or America; but there was a deep undertone 
of fervency in their petitions, which I have 
never before seen excelled. Their professed 
willingness to make a whole-hearted surren- 
der of themselves to Christ was all that could 
be expected in our own enlightened home 


seemed to come to the Christians. 


prayer for the baptism of the Spirit. 


churches ; and I felt, that night and at subse- 
quent similar meetings, as I have frequently 
felt in our solemn consecration meetings in 
America, that many men were meeting and 
safely passing the crisis pf their lives, that 
men were going forth from that hour to make 


their lives count in the cause of their people’s 
redemption. 

Several meetings were held in the other 
schools, whose students, being considerably 


younger, were not prepared for as advanced a 
work as that in the college. 

My week in Foochow convinced me fully 
of two things: first, the undoubted adapt- 
ability of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation to the students of China; second, the 
need of a man whose entire time can be given 
to training the students and Christian young 
men, in such well-manned mission stations 
as Foochow, in the well-tried methods of 
work which are saving the young men of the 
West. L. D. WisHarp. 


Wei Hien, China, July 31, 1890. 


Matters at Madras. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ] 

The college year in India ends in mid- 
winter, instead of in midsummer as in 
America. There is a summer vacation, how- 
ever, to escape the hottest of the hot weather 
—from the middle of May to the middle of 
July—and with the close of the colleges, the 
teachers and most of the missionaries escape 
to the hills. As so many of our members 
are students, it might have been supposed 
that the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Madras must nearly come to a stand-still 
during the heated term. Instead of this, the 
daily attendance in the rooms averaged 76 
throughout the whole vacation ; at the Bible 
Training Class, 6; the Young Men’s Meeting, 
20; the “Social Hour,” 35; lectures (every 
other Friday), 50, and the membership con- 
tinued steadily increasing. 

For a fortnight before the colleges re- 
opened, I was away in the Mofussil, getting 
brightened up a bit, before entering upon 
the more active season. It was a rare treat, 
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to spend those days with Dr. Jacob Cham- 
berlain and his family in their home at 
Madanapalle. What a wonderful work that 
is, there in the Telugu field of the Arcot 
Mission! I wish there were time to tell of 
it in detail, for it greatly exalted my ideas 
and even my ideal of foreign missions. I 
went out with Rev. William I. Cham- 
berlain, of Rutgers, on a preaching tour, 
with lantern and tent; saw heathenism at 
home, without disguise; inspected 
schools and helped in prize-givings; lec- 
tured to educate Hindus; met every morning 
at prayers with the large family of boys and 
girls of the boarding schools; sat down at 
the Lord’s table both Sundays with churches 
reclaimed from densest darkness; examined 
the catechists; and addressed the theological 
students at Palmanair. And when the time 
came to come back to my work in Madras, 
my heart was full of praise to God and 
admiration for the men who have built such 
enduring work as this out of their own life’s 
blood. 

Now we are back in the thick of the work 
again, making rapid, yet steady, strides in 
the advance that has not been checked since 
we started, little more than six months ago. 
Now our membership is 168, with an average 
attendance of 130 every day. In addition to 
our Training class we have a Bible class, 
Sunday afternoon at 4, with an attendance of 
18, and the Young Men’s Meeting, Saturday 
evening, averages 28. A vocal music class 
is now well under way, with 35 members 
working enthusiastically. Four Burmese 
students have joined us for this class. 

No wonder that the American prophet of 
Theosophy and his colleagues have planted 
themselves here, too, hard by these fountains 
of learning from which streams of influence 
are issuing to all Asia. But the culture of 
the West has something more than “a stone” 
to offer these students of the East, and they 
are ready—eager, some of them—to taste of 
the true Bread of Life. Of that I have evi- 
dence constantly. Only yesterday a young 
high caste Brahman walked a considerable 
distance to*my house, and not finding me, 


any 


came again in the evening, to ask me to 
admit him to the Sunday afternoon Bible 
class and to enquire the Way. But mighty 
barriers impede their progress toward Chris- 
tian faith and life. No one can measure 
these massive walls without living along side 
of them much longer that I have yet. Many 
influences are at work, however, in the under- 
mining process that has been going on for a 
century or more, and there is no doubt that 
ere long these walls will fall with a crash, 
like the walls of Jericho. 

A week ago to-day we opened a restaurant as 
a social adjunct to our work, with the special 
view of reaching the students who want a 
place to lunch between the morning and 
afternoon sessions. In the first circle of pur- 
chasers on the opening day I noticed: a 
Brahman, an advanced Brahman, a Moham- 
medan, native Christians—Roman Catholic, 
Syrian church and Protestant—Eurasians— 
Roman Catholic and Protestant—and Euro- 
peans of several different countries. My at- 
tention was called to this significant fact by 
one of the members calling out to a conserva- 
tive Brahman in the reading room to join 
them and complete the circle. We now have 
more than a score of Brahmans enrolied as 
associate members. Thus the work grows. 
Our hands, our heads, our hearts are full. 
Our building is already too small. But our 
greatest need at present is the power of the 
Holy Ghost. For this we are pleading and 
confidently looking. Given this, all other 
things will undoubtedly be added. For this 
will not the college men of America most 
importunately pray. 

Yours for the young men of India, 
Davin McConaucuy. 
MaprAs, 20th August, 18go. 


[The following paragraph reads interest- 
ingly in connection with the above letter. 
—Ed.] 


“The sending of Christian missionaries 
into our Eastern possessions is the maddest, 
most expensive, most unwarranted project 
that was ever proposed by a lunatic enthusi- 
ast.”"—The Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, 85 years ago. 
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The German Student Conference. 


{From our European Correspondent.] 


Last year Japan and Great Britain held 
their first summer gatherings for students, 
and this summer Germany and Scandinavia 
have held similar gatherings. The German 
conference was held August 5~9 at Miski,a 
small Moravian settlement about a hundred 
miles from It was attended by fifty 
young men, several of whom were recently 


Berlin. 


graduated from their respective universities. 
The average age was, therefore, somewhat 
that students at 
such meetings. Five universities were rep- 
Bonn, Halle, Breslau, Greifswald 
and Berlin. 
remind the American guest of the first sum- 
mer at Mount Hermon. 


greater than of our own 
resented : 


The weather was so hot as to 


Two regular daily 
sessions were held, and, during the last two 
days, there was an afternoon Bible reading. 
The spirit of the conference was serious and 
thoughtful. It was, perhaps, characteristic 
of the German mind, that there was more 
theological debate than we are wont to have. 
But this was certainly owing to the fact that 
many of the men were well along in their 
theological studies, and the debate was always 
in the best of temper, the practical point not 
being lost sight of. 

Bible study received considerable atten- 
tion. Three addresses were given on the 
practical handling of the sacred Scriptures. 
1) for one’s self, (2) for ordinary Bible study, 
(3) for dealing with others, the last being a 
very earnest spiritual address from Pastor 
Ciérper of Heidelberg. The others were 
In closing, each speaker summed 
up his remarks ina few propositions which 
were considered by the meeting. The dis- 
cussion was reverent in spirit and conserva- 
tive in tone. : 

“The importance of our witness of Christ 


discussec 


before young men,” was urged in a very 
strong paper by Professor Nathusius of 
Greifswald, and the “ Nobility of youth con- 
secrated to the Lord,” was enforced by Count 
Tiittichau, who has been prominently con- 
nected with the work of the Young Men's 


Christian Association in Germany, and most 
happily and wisely presided over the various 
sessions of the conference. 

Notwithstanding the heat the physical man 
was not neglected. Athletic games were 
played every afternoon. One afternoon | 
was asked to lead in a game of base-ball. 
But the experiment was not a great success, 
and a return was soon made to games which 
were simpler and quite as vigorous for exer- 
cise. German students are generally quite 
strong physically, and though, from lack of 
training, they do not have the skill in the use 
of special muscles possessed by our students 
from their constant practice, their endurance 
and equality of physical development are 
remarkable. This is, doubtless, largely due 
to their military training, and their previous 
gymnastic drill. 

The evening sessions of the conference 
were devoted to practical work. Berlin ap- 
peared to be the only university that had 
any general Christian organization of the 
students; but in some of the others there 
were student missionary societies, consti- 
tuted, however, mostly for a theoretical con- 
sideration of the subject. Some very good 
work was reported by students of Bonn, 
Halle and Berlin, among boys in the gymna- 
sium or preparatory schools, and a very 
urgent appeal was made for a codperation of 
the students in a wider extension of the 
work. At the closing meeting the patriotic 
feeling found expression, and after a short 
speech from Count Tiittichau, three “hochs” 
were given enthusiastically for the “ Kaiser.” 
It was unanimously resolved to hold a similar 
gathering another year. 

James B. REYNOLDs. 


The new pamphlet on 7raining Class Work, 
by C. K. Ober and J. R. Mott, called “ Per- 
sonal Work,” is for sale at five cents per 
copy, or in quantities of one dozen or more 
at fifty cents per dozen, by the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
— 40 E. Twenty-third street, New York 

ity. 

The committee also publish in book form 
each year, Topics for Prayer Meetings and Bible 
Classes. Price, 5 cents, or 50 cents per dozen. 
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The Summer Schools of 1890 


AT NORTHFIELD. 


Every one who has ever been there knows 
that the Northfield Summer Schoo! for col- 
lege students is the despair of a reporter, 
unless he is allowed to fill up pages at a 
time. It is impossible to reduce to writing 
the best features of the gathering. Its work 
is not summed up in any one expression. 
Even when it is said that the regular exer- 
cises include impressive platform meetings, 
Bible class work, Association and mission 
conferences, with abundant time for recrea- 
tion and sport, the idea conveyed is compara- 
tively barren. Fora spirit pervades all these, 
an influence grows out of them all which can 
only be appreciated by being experienced. 
Mr. Moody’s personality and presence are 
everywhere, rejoicing as much in a base ball 
match apparently, as in an important meet- 
ing. The speakers, too, are a hearty set of 
men, enjoying a joke none the less, because 
they are able to make such earnest appeals to 
the thoughts and hearts of the college men. 

The business arrangements of the confer- 
ence under the efficient superintendence of 
Mr. Lee were admirable. Everyone seemed 
satisfied with his allotments. The system of 
registration, the arrangements of the office, 
and the plan of meals were thoroughly suc- 
cessful. This department attracts little at- 
tention at the conference, but upon it depends 
in no slight degree its vigor and success. 

There were gathered there three hundred 
and eighty students, representing one hun- 
dred and twenty-one educational institutions. 
Yale sent the largest delegation, twenty-six 
men; but Princeton was only one behind, 
while Amherst, Cornell, Dartmouth and Wes- 
leyan each sent fifteen men or more. 
sent a solid delegation of fifty. 

Great Britain, the Continent and Japan, 
were well represented. One of the most in- 
teresting 8:15 A. M. college conferences was 
that one at which detailed accounts were 
given by Messrs. Toellner of Berlin, Monod 
of Paris, Siederblohm of Upsala, Crook of 
Dublin, Fraser of Aberdeen, Lennox of Edin- 


Virginia 


burgh, Webb-Peploe of Cambridge and Free- 
mantle of Oxford, of the Christian work of 
their college communities. Mr. Monod, re- 
ferring to the peculiar difficulties which 
French Associations had to encounter, said 
that not only were the students and the uni- 
versity organization wholly different from 
our own, but the country is Catholic. This 
means “that when we speak of religion we 
are supposed to talk of Romanism, of syste- 
matic opposition to scientific progress * * * 
that when we speak of the Bible we are under- 
stood to talk of something the Englishmen 
carry along with their guide-books when they 
travel on the Continent.” “The first thing 
we have to do for the French students is to 
show them Christian young men, for they 
have never seen any.” Mr. Crook told of the 
organization of a student’s Christian Associ- 
ation at Dublin University as a result of the 
earnestness of their representative last year. 
Mr. Lennox gave a clear idea of the tremen- 
dous energy along Christian lines of the 
Edinburgh students. Among many interest- 
ing statements he said: “ Very many of the 
men who do not feel called specially to evan- 
gelistic work yet feel it their duty, as well as 
their privilege, to spread abroad the benefits 
they have received, not only spiritually but 
intellectually.” In pursuance of this pur- 
pose, such a student seeks to make the special 
acquaintance of two or three working men 
in a mission district and to win their confi- 
dence and create a bond of genuine and 
mutual sympathy. Also “the best men in 
the university give lectures throughout the 
winter on subjects that are interesting to the 
workingmen.” The university has a strong 
missionary society, and a mission spirit which 
leads them to go down into the slums of 
Edinburgh as well as to Africa. 

The Bible classes were large and earnest. 
The Training classes, led by Mr. James 
McConaughy of New York City, aroused a 
great deal of enthusiasm, and accomplished 
much solid work. It isa perplexing problem 
to determine the best plan of Bible study for 
these daily sessions. This session contributed 
much toward a satisfactory solution. 
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The platform addresses are unrelatable. 
No one topic or form of address was permit- 
ted to occupy che time. No one more com- 
pletely captured the conference than Profes- 
sor W. W. Moore of Virginia. Again and 
again it was said that he reminded his audi- 
ence of Professor Drummond. His delivery 
was quiet, but his simple and elegant diction 
and the force of his thoughts aroused an 
affectionate enthusiasm for him which often 
moved the audience. Major Whittle, Rev. 
Mr. Mowll, Dr. McArthur, Dr. Pierson, Rev. 
Mr. Marsh, and Mr. 
Sayford—all were received with enthusiasm 
and attention. 
summarize their helpful addresses. 


Professor Townsend 
We cannot begin even to 
Rev. W. 


made a power- 


’ 


G. Puddetoot, the “ cyclone,’ 
ful appeal for our home heathen, and was 
sent away rejoicing with the pledges in his 
pocket for the support of a member of the 
Washington Yale Band. 
India, after a very different but equally effect- 
ive foreign 
pledges for $3,000, enough to support roo 
special missions in the Calcutta field for one 
year. 

It would not be natural to close an account 


address on missions, received 


of Northfield without some reference to the 
jolly times. The Fourth was celebrated with 
even more of vigor and success than last 
year. The athletic events were first-class; 
the spirit of the whole meeting was all that 
could be asked for. It is true, as Mr. Scott 
of the University of Virginia remarked, that 
if a man cannot appreciate the value of a 
gathering like this and be thankful for the 
privilege of sharing in it, he shows that he is 
lacking somewhere. These meetings have 
had a wonderful influence on many lives; may 
they and Mr. Moody flourish indefinitely ! 


AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

While but comparatively few representa- 
tives of college Associations were at Chau- 
tauqua, the courses on Bible study, planned 
for college students, attracted many others 
and proved increasingly interesting and 
profitable. Dr. W. R. Harper gave an im- 


Bishop Thoburn, of 


pulse toward the use of the inductive method 
of study by a thorough drill on the books of 
Joel, Micah and Hosea. From study with 
Dr. John A. Broadus of the last six months 
of the life of Christ a new realization was 
gained of the simplicity and naturalness of 
the gospel narrative and of the words and 
acts of Christ therein recorded. Prof. Wm 
G. Ballantine of Oberlin led in the topical 
line of study and took up ten of the main 
doctrines taught in the Scriptures. There 
were opportunities for attending the other 
classes and for enjoying the lecture and con- 
cert privileges, and rest was also to be had. 
Earnest study was required for the classwork 
when undertaken, but the inspiration to be 
derived from such teachers and such subjects 
for study as are named above made the work 


a pleasure even in vacation. An increased 


use of the inductive method of Bible study 
among college Associations will doubtless be 
one valuable result of this gathering. 


AT LAKE GENEVA. 

During the closing months of the last 
school year and all through the summer the 
thoughts of many college men were turned 
in an especial degree toward the summer 
schools for students. Western men had a 
peculiar interest in the conference to be held 
at Lake Geneva, the first of its kind in the 
west. 

The time set for the assembling came and 
with it the expected speakers, instructors, and 
students. The days passed very quickly by, 
filled with varied work and recreation and 
now, at a time removed by several weeks 
from the conference, it is fitting to quietly 
estimate the accomplished work and the ex- 
pected results. 

To all who came the days were days of 
great opportunity and privilege, but as time 
passes and the details of the conference are 
to some extent forgotten there will perma- 
nently remain in memory certain salient im- 
pressions. 

Prominent among these will be the remem- 
brance of those who came to instruct, impress 
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and inspire. Apart from and yet a part of 
their spoken words, was their living embodi. 
ment of earnest Christian manhood} of con- 
secrated intellect, and of devoted heart. 

The Christian culture of Professor Moore, 
the direct earnestness of Mr. Sayford, the 
ripe, consecrated scholarship of Dr. Pierson, 
the clear analytical thought of Professor 
Beardslee, the practical helpfulness of Mr. 
Messer, the manly power of Bishop Thoburn 
and the lives and characters of others who 
were present were not the least valuable of 
the lessons of the conference. 

Much emphasis was placed upon the study 
of the Word of God, and much time given 
to it. The inductive studies were led by 
Professor Beardslee, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, and the Worker's training class 
was under the guidance of Mr. L. W. Messer, 
General Secretary of the Chicago Young 
Men's Christian Association. Under their 
inspiring leadership were gained not only 
more knowledge of the Bible and a renewed 
impulse for future study but an impression 
which was almost a revelation of the .bound- 
less riches of the Book and many helpful 
directions in its use. 

Dr. Pierson too, devoted several hours to 
interpretations of the Word and to many the 
memories of these hours will be among the 
most lasting of the conference. 

The daily hour taken by Messrs. Ober and 
Mott in outlining the different departments 
of College Association work presented to 
many possibilities of a breadth and efficiency 
in college Christianity hitherto unthought of, 
and they realized, as never before, the great- 
ness of the opportunity afforded them. 

The missionary conferences were in charge 
of Mr. Cossum, but Bishop Thoburn, Dr. 
Pierson, Mr. Speer, Mr. Ichihara of Japan, 
and others spoke of the needs and the 
urgency of the work in foreign mission 
fields. Many to-day look back to Northfield 
as the place where the spirit of God first 
very plainly pointed out to them the path of 
duty and so some will henceforth look to the 
quiet camp ground at Lake Geneva with the 
same feeling. . 


No sketch of the conference would be 
complete without reference to Mr. Thos. 
Cochran who presided over all sessions. 
A college man himself he entered from the 
first fully into the spirit of the conference. 
His genial tact and ready sympathy with all 
the varied developments of the sessions made 
him unexcelled as a presiding officer, and 
won to him, from the first, all with whom he 
had to deal. 

Space will not permit an enlarging upon 
the sports which make so pleasant a feature 
of the afternoons of a summer conference. 
Suffice it to say that from base ball to boating 
and swimming they were appreciated and 
entered into to the fullest extent. 

Each of the states, except those from which 
but one or two students were present, had its 
“delegation meetings” at which the men 
from the states met to pray together and to 
plan for theirown work. Great blessing and 
stimulus were gained in the hours thus spent 
in the various tents. 

One hundred and eight students from thir- 
teen states, representing sixty-three institu- 
tions with forty-six instructors and guests 
are the statistics furnished by the official 
register. 

It is not always easy to read the characters 
which have been written by divine and human 
influence on the heart, but it is certain that 
there went out from the conference some 
men at least, who felt that life had taken a 
new start forthem. They went with a better 
appreciation of their opportunities, a deeper 
earnestness, a more undivided purpose, a 
higher consecration. 

“It is away beyond anything we expected” 
was the testimony of many who came. Un- 
doubtedly the long interval between the agi- 
tation of the matter and the actual conference 
caused many to forego their purpose of 
attending it. And yet the men who were 
there went directly to their colleges, full of 
the inspiration of the gathering. May their 
wise use of this among their fellow students 
insure this as the universal verdict concern- 


ing the fruits of their first Western “ North- 
field.” 
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Volunteer Notes. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 


The fifth summer school for college stu- 
dents held at Northfield, June 28-July 9, 
1890, was marked by especial interest in 
Foreign Missions. Indeed scarcely a speaker 
during the entire session failed to recognize 
the personal problem of individual responsi- 
bility in the matter, as the question upper- 
most in the minds of men. 

Immediately preceding the Conference, 80 
men gave their lives to the work in Kansas. 
At Northfield 50 were added to the 85 volun- 
teers who registered early in the session. 

Mr. Robert E. Speer, traveling Secretary 
of “The Movement” during the college 
year of 1889-90, visited 65 colleges, 17 theo- 
logical seminaries, 7 schools, 8 State univer- 
sities, 7 Normal schools, 7 Y. M. C. A. con- 
ventions, and 3 Y. W. C. A. State conventions, 
the New England conference, and also, inci- 
dentally, addressed meetings in 45 churches 
and 10 Young People’s Societies. About 300 
meetings were held. There were about 1,000 
new volunteers secured and $8,500 pledged 
to work abroad. 

At Clifton Springs, New York, during the 
week beginning June 12th, were assembled 
in conference veteran missionaries from all 
parts of the world civilized and uncivilized. 
Space forbids any detailed account of prob- 
lems discussed, resolutions offered, or ad- 
dresses made. The writer of this article 
regards it of incalculable benefit to come in 
contact with wide-awake, intelligent, earnest, 
foreign missionaries. We, as volunteers, need 
their counsel. Since we are working for the 
same great end, is not our relation a sympa- 
thetic one? Truly there is a tie that binds. 
They have entered in; we are on the thresh- 
old. They have the wisdom which age and 
experience bring: we are but children. Do 
we realize how much we need to learn ? 

The following resolution, moved by the 
Rev. George F. Herrick, D.D., A. B. C. F. M., 
Turkey, in the session of the morning of 
June 20th of the International Missionary 
Union, was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That this Union has heard the 
statements of Mr. Max Wood Moorhead con- 
cerning the present condition and aims of 
the well-known Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions with profound 
interest and sympathy ; 

That we rejoice in the increasing evidence 
of Divine wisdom and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit guiding the movement ; 

And we trust that our Union will always 
be permitted to welcome a representative of 
the Student Movement to its annual meetings, 


The existence of a new Student Foreign 
Missionary Movement in Great Britain is 
heralded with delight. “It began,” writes a 
London correspondent, “in Howard Taylor's 
study at the London Hospital on Ais return 
Srom lorthfield, Massachusetts, and in the 
hearts and prayers of a group of missionary 
men at the hospital, shortly before he sailed 
for China. Two large and influential meet- 
ings were held in connection with its founda- 
tion; one at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, when 
he (Spurgeon) delivered a grand missionary 
sermon on Mark xvi: 15 to as many London 
students as could be gotten together (and the 
great building was full to doors and roof), 
and one at Exeter Hall.” 

The Union numbers 165 members, all men ; 
London has 74 members; Cambridge 6; 
Oxford 5 ; Edinburgh 32 ; Aberdeen, 3; Ban- 
gor1. Besides these there are some scattered 
members and some in Ireland making the 
total of 165 men. 

The pledge reads: “It is my earnest hope, 
if God permit, to engage in Foreign Mission 
work.” 

Max Woop Moorueap. 


The Lake Geneva Summer School numbered only 
a litthe over one hundred college men, but Mr. Mott 
says that it was the best one he ever atténded. Every 
one was pleased by it. There is no question next year 
of its great success in point of numbers as well as 
effectiveness. 

bal 

We call attention of Associations to the offer else- 
where of bound volumes of the INrERCOLLEGIAN. The 
volume for last year is full of permanently valuable 
material to which a live College Association officer will 
be glad to refer. It should be in every Association 
library. No index has been published this year. The 
next volume will probably have one. 
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About Books. 
Seven years in Ceylon, by Mary and Margaret W. Leitch. 

S. W. Partridge & Co., London. 75¢. 

Quite a number of volunteers, and not merely those 
who are ladies, have been interested and instructed 
by Miss Geraldine Guinness’s book on mission work 
in China “In the Far East.” We think that there will 
be an even wider interest in this narrative by the 
Misses Leitch of the various eventful scenes in their 
seven years of active work in Ceylon. They were 
stationed at Jaffna, the northernmost and smallest of the 
provinces of that littie island, and among a people who 
are unusually intelligent and earnest. They make good 
hearty heathen as well as sturdy Christians. Amidst 
such surroundings the mission life of these sisters 
could not but be varied and widely useful. As told in 
their bright and vivid narrative it sounds like a sort of 
romance, and yet it is a statement of facts. The Misses 
Leitch are now devoting their energies to raising funds 
for the proper endowment of collegiate and medical 
work at Jaffna College. An interesting statement of 
the strategic relation of this college to the continent 
of India is found in the closing chapters. Fine illus- 
trations and beautiful presswork make a very attractive 
looking book, which is well warth the reading. We do 
not know the American agency, but venture to say 
that it may be purchased through Mr. G. W. Leitch, 
24 Home Place, New Haven. Conn. 


* 

The Nature and Method of Revelation, by George P. 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 
The first part of this volume is composed of a series 

of articles which were published in the Century: They 

have been carefully revised and somewhat enlarged. 

The concluding portion comprises a number of essays 

on important topics in New Testament criticism which 

are briefly touched on in the preceding chapters. 

The first chapter shows that the Bible is the record of 

a historical revelation of God to men, “ It was not the 

scriptures that made the religion, but the religion that 

made the scriptures.” The second chapter treats of 
the gradualness of revelation. In the third chapter, 
entitled Christianity and Judaism, the reasons that led 
to a sundering of the ties, which, at the outset, held 

Christianty and Christian believers within the pale of 

the Jewish religion with no thought of breaking away 

from its appointed ordinances and rites, are shown to 
have been not only the great influx of the Gentiles 
together with the comparatively small accessions of 

Jewish converts, but the leavening influence of the 

teaching of Jesus. ‘It was Jesus and the teaching of 

Jesus that liberated Christianity from the entanglement 

of Judaism.” The supplementary essays discuss the 

authorship and date of the Gospels, the character of 
the Gospel histories, Professor Huxley on the Gospel 
narratives, etc. They are, like all of Dr. Fisher’s work, 
scholarly and accurate, and full of interest to a thought- 
ful man, who has pondered more or less over the 






questions which agitate the Biblical world. The book 
is not one to be hastily read, or easily mastered. It is 
of great value as a sober presentation of important 
facts, of which no leader of men can afford to be in 


ignorance. 
* % 


Studies in the Book. Second and third series, two 
volumes, by Prof. Revere F. Weidner, D.D. Flem- 
ing H. Revell. Each $1.00 


Many students at the Summer Schools became ac- 
quainted with these volumes, but we think that many 
of those, who were unable to attend those gatherings 
will be glad to know about them. The second volume 
of the series contains studies on the earlier epistles of 
St. Paul ; the third volume, studies on the later epistles. 
These studies are elaborate illustrations of the induc- 
tive method of study. They aim to thoroughly analyze 
and then construct the purpose, thought and teaching 
of each epistle. Dr. Weidner is a fine scholar and has 
done some admirable work in these studies. In our 
judgment, however, he has not fitted them to college 
class work ; probably such was not his purpose. They 
are intensely theological ; the author seems to be dis- 
satisfied with anything short of the fullest statement of 
the minutest point of doctrine expressed or implied in 
the verses of the epistle treated. This is all right, but 
it is not the work which college men need most. They 
should get into the spirit and surroundings of an 
epistle, putting themselves in the very place of its 
author, and writing it over once more in a glow of 
enthusiasm. 

These studies are valuable for one’s private study. 
They are suggestive and complete, and while they leave 
little scope for the student's individuality, they give him 
a more minute and thorough view of the New Testa- 
ment writings than can be found elsewhere. 


Samuel and Saul, Their Lives and Times. Men of the 
Bible series, by Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. 


This is not a recently published book, but we take 
occasion to call attention to it, inasmuch as some 
college Bible classes will be taking the course in the 
Books of Samuel, outlined last year in the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. The leader of such a class ought certainly 
to have this book at his elbow, and it would be well 
for the class, if many of its members would read it. In 
the study of the Old Testament histories one thing is 
needed as much as a minute and thorough knowledge 
of the facts of the text, and that is a grasp of its perspec- 
tive. We cannot appreciate these facts from our own 
standpoint merely ; we need to get into the atmosphere 
of the period, to understand the forces which affect its 
movements, as we would seek to master the underlying 
forces of a modern period. The author has read very 
widely the best Samuel literature and has given to us 


a clear connected narrative which is almost a commen- 
tary, and throws much light on the hundred and one 
puzzling questions that a thorough student asks him- 
self. It is a thoroughly valuable volume of a unique 
series. 
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Notes from the Field. 

Rev. J. T. Isé of Japan, who recently spent a year in 
the United States collecting funds to build a church 
edifice for the use of students near the Imperial Uni- 
versity in TOky6, has secured a good lot and hopes to 
have the building ready for dedication in November. 
He is now known as Rev. J. T. Yokoi, having resumed 
his father’s name, which, for political reasons, it was 
necessary for him to set aside a few years ago. 

** 

Mr. Mott is now in the Provinces attending a college 
Mr. White has 
been touring among the Ohio colleges and will con- 
this Fall throughout the North- 
The other members of the college 


conference and doing some visitation. 


tinue visitation all 
western States. 
force are at present stationary. 

* # 

. 

A new Young Men’s Christian Association Training 
School has been opened in Chicago having special 
courses of study for those who hope to become General 
Secretaries or Physical Directors. Messrs. I. E. Brown, 
H. F. Williams, W. F. Messer and other well known 
Association men are prominently identified with it. 
There is plenty of room for another first rate Training 
School, and such an one this promises to be. 

o¢ 

The Springfield School has four prominent college 
this Fall: W. O. Block from Knox 
College, lll.; Jas. Naismith from McGill University ; 
A.-A. Stagg from Yale University ; and A. P. Stockwell 
from Knox College. 


men enrolled 


Messrs. Naismith and Stagg are 
Mr. Stockwell has been for three years 
at Galesburg, Ill. All 


Directors of 


noted athletes ; 
four are 


Depart- 


a General Secretary 


preparing to become Physical 
ments. 

* * 

* 
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Haven, Conn 
sddresses will be forwarded without delay 


4 sad incident at Lake Geneva dur mae the 
leath of Mr. W. I 
Wises 


lege men will sincerely mourn him as a 
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nsin. Many col 
kindly 


emory of his 


conference was the sudden 


the bellowed State Secretary of 
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Abroad. 

University of Glasgow. We are permitted to make 
some interesting extracts from the report of this Asso- 
ciation for last year forwarded by Mr. J. H. Maclean 
to the Northfield conference. ‘‘ The membership is about 
154, being an increase of about 35 on the previous year, 
As in former years the work was commenced by a 
social meeting, to which all new students and members 
of the Association were invited. For the first time the 
meeting was held in the new building of the Students’ 
Union, within the college grounds. The meeting was 
Pro- 
fessor Drummond occupied the chair, and addresses 
were delivered by such well-known men as Dr. Andrew 
Bonar, and Dr. Stalker. The average attendance at the 
two weekly prayer meetings was 50. At these meet- 
ings much time was spent on Bible study. Small Bible 
readings were also organized in students’ rooms. An- 
other attempt was made to carry on Sunday evening 
meetings, but without much greater success than in 
former years. Addresses were delivered by Dr. Stalker, 
Professor Drummond and others. 


considerably larger than in any preyious year. 


Deputations were 
frequently sent out to mission meetings and other gath- 
erings. It must be noted that the above comparatively 
small membership does not nearly represent the Chris- 
tian strength of the university. 
live at such a distance from the university 


Very many students 
as to make 
it almost impossible to attend any of the meetings, and 
others are prevented by other causes from taking any 
partin the work. The Sunday night meetings suffer 
from this cause, and also because many students are 
engaged on Sunday evenings in work connected with 
their own churches; they are thus not only prevented 
from being present, but cannot conscientiously ask 
others to come. In a great city like Glasgow the u 

The work will not 


be much more successful till more of the students |earn 


versity is apt to be sunk in the city. 


that their first duty is toward their fellow students. At 
Many 


coming in contact with 


the same time the work is by no means a failure. 
are kept from going wrong by 
the Association as 
Many 
through the prayer meetings. 


soon as they enter the university 


Bible | 
And in addition, thr 


have learned how to study the 


the influence of individual members, not only 


tone of the being raised, but student 


being led to Christ. We 


university 
hope that this is only 
ginning of much greater work 

A new departure has been taken by the new « 
tee, in holding a socia 


meeting at the beginning 


summer session for the medical students who 


for the first time The committee also hopes to 


a small hand-book, to be ready when the students 
up in November, somewhat on the model of those 
American colleges.” 

Jaffna College, Ceylon. 
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missionaries from England, Messrs. Millard and Rich- 
ardson. Thirty-three of the sixty-four students are now 
church members, and three others are children of 
Christian parents. Only three have joined the church 
during the year. Mr.Wm.D. Marsh, Amherst '88, who 
has been an instructor at the college since his gradua- 









tion, is returning to this country on account of weak- 
ened health, 







Che West. 


Iowa College.—Grinnel! has been discussing the ad- 
visability of placing the control of the gymnasium into 
the hands of the Association with a possible holding of 
the annual field-day under its auspices, and of control- 
ling all organized athletics. We quote from the college 
paper: “It is urged that the Y. M.C. A. excludes none 
of good moral character, that its use by the students 
would be as general if under the management of the 
Christian Association, and it would be much better 













cared for. It is undoubtedly true that the gymnasium 
is not well cared for as it is; and that the use made of 
it is desultory instead of regular. The gymnasium 






should certainly be in the hands of some organization 





which would have sufficient incentive to keep it in good 






shape. The Y. M. C. A. are willing to promise this; 





and there seems to be no objection to giving them a 





trial.” A successful reception was given to the new 
students on the 12th of September. 






University of Wisconsin.—* The outlook for the 
year is now very promising. Our hand-book has been 
well received. Quite a number of the new students 






have already decided for Christ. The annual reception 





was given this year on the first Saturday evening of the 





term, and was much helped by the participation of the 





faculty. During the evening a telegram was received 





announcing $1,000 for the building fund [making about 





$11,000, Ed.]. This fact, along with the encouraging 





words of Pres. Chamberlin in his short address, made 






ery member feel like putting forth more vigorous 





eflorts to make this a thoroughly fruitful year.” 





Beloit College.—The Association is planning fora 





} 





ding. It has never had quarters at all suitable, and 





with its rapidly growing influence merits a convenient 





home for its activities. In May, under the auspices of 





Association, a local conference was held at Clinton 





The Wisconsin College Associations have made a great 





ess of these conferences, no less to their own profit 





in to the benefit of the communities reached Beloit 





poses to enlarge this work this year 






Che Middle States. 


Wooster University, Ohio, starts in for a strong 


year It has subscribed to the INTERCOLLEGIAN for its 






‘ 7 


shole mem? ehir « @<.272 already pledged toward 
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Wittenberg College, Springfield. —- On Tuesday 
evening, September 25, twenty-two men were received 
into active membership in our Association, and two 
were received as associate members. C. V. Steininger 
was elected treasurer to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of C. U. Larrick. Over one hundred new 
men entered college this Fall. The Association was 
fortunate in having Mr. White with them at the very 
outset of the term. While he was there seventeen men 
expressed a desire “to be known as Christians while at 
college.” The old students are awakened as never be- 
fore to a sense of their responsibility, and are full of a 
desire to be guided to great usefulness. 


Knox College, Galesburg, II].—In his annual report 
to the Board of Trustees, Dr. Bateman made special 
favorable mention of the good work done by the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A., and of their general beneficial influ- 
ence upon the life of the college. Another influence of 
great value to Knox is that of the “ Knox College Boys,” 
now working in the southern part of the state. The 
great majority of college students come from Christian 
homes. Wherever the “ Boys” go, Knox is known as 
a Christian college. But spreading the name and fame 
of their alma mater is yet the least part of their work. 
They are giving of their time and talent that their breth- 
ren, our brethren, the young men of Illinois, may come 
to “know the way of life and of salvation.” Prayers, 
earnest prayers, for God’s richest blessings upon them, 
are the least we can give them, we, their Christian 
fellow students who remain at home.—£x. 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.—The general 
prosperity of this university is felt by the Association, 
which last year did such an earnest and effective work. 
It expects and will havea vigorous and healthy growth. 
Joseph Y. Takasugi, a Japanese student in DePauw 
University, has been spending his vacation in Kansas, 
and lecturing among ourchurches, He has yet another 
year in school before he completes his studies. After 
this he expects to go to Boston School of Theology. 
When he completes his theological course he will then 
return to Japan and enter the regular work as a pastor. 


He is a young man of 23 years 


Che East. 

Harvard University. — The General Secretary at 
Harvard this year will be Mr. D.C, Torrey. Quite a 
number of changes are to be introduced in the Chris. 
tian work of the University. During the year 1890-91 
most of the evenings hitherto occupied by the college 

conferences” will be given to a series of meetings de- 
voted to “An Introduction to the Study of the Bible.” 
It is not proposed to attempt a complete or sy stematic 
course of study, bul to approach the subject through 
lectures from many different sides, to contribute wn 
appreciation of the ible s literary eth ' 
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the university. They will give opportunities for ques- 
tions and conversation, and they will be open to mem- 
bers of the university only. The preachers to the 
university this year will be Rev. Dr. Abbott, Rev. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke and Rev. Wm. Lawrence. 


Williams College.—The Association gave its open- 
ing reception in connection with President Carter this 
year. A large number were present. President Carter 
proposes to make Williamstown a temperate place. 
When recently the town authorities authorized the issu- 
ing of two liquor licenses, he quietly bought them up 
and prevented the saloons from being established. 

Wesleyan University. President Raymond will 
continue his course in Bible study for volunteer stu- 
dents. These topical studies were very popular last 
year. 


Vale University.—Professor Harper recently said 
that he could hardly recount the number of times that 
he had been asked about “the religious life at Yale” 
this summer. It was last year so noticeable a fact as to 
awaken widespread attention. Over forty men put 
themselves quietly but openly on the side of Christ, 
and, unquestionably, the whole tone of college life was 
affected. At commencement the class of 1890 held a 
prayer meeting before it entered upon its class supper. 
The opening reception of the year was held Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 30th. The first meetings of the year 
were held on the preceding Sunday. On that evening 
Dwight Hall was crowded to hear addresses from 
Pres. Dwight and Dr. Harper. A strong work is 
planned for the coming year. 

New York State.—A band of students consisting of 
Messrs. George Mead, A. McSoffin, S. M. Cathcart, W. 
A. Leavens, R. S. Goldsbury and F. T. Pierson, from 
Princeton, Oberlin and Dickinson Colleges, working 
under the auspices of the State Evangelistic Committee, 
made a vacation tour in New York State, holding spe- 
cial services of from two to three days in each place, in 
the smaller towns along the Hudson river and Lake 
Champlain. 

University of Rochester.—Receptions are the order 
of the month at Rochester. Not only the college 
Young Men’s Christian Association but two of the 
Baptist churches of the city have given the new students 
rousing receptions. These are very pleasant features of 
the newly adopted life. 

Syracuse University.—The annual reception was a 
great success. It was a joint affair of the two Associa- 
tions in the university. “The Association rooms just 
opened, offered a delightful place for the large company 
which overflowed the parlors, and showed something of 
the hold which has been already gained over the new 
students by the efforts to smooth their way during the 
first few days of college life. An earnest purpose on 
the part of the old students is manifest to be helpful in 
just as many ways as possible.” The “Annual,” a 


hand-book for new students, has been issued. 
tains five engravings. 


It con- 


Cornell University.—The following table compiled 
last year by Secretary Miller of the University Asso. 
ciation is of great interest to all who have watched the 
development of a Christian movement in undenomina- 
tional universities. It was compiled for the use of for- 
eign missionaries who might be confronted with the 
argument that American college men had little to do 
with Christianity. We take this list as it is given in the 
“Sun.” Of Freshman 48 per cent. are members of 
churches; of Sophomores 50 per cent.; of Juniors 38 
per cent.; of Seniors 50 per cent.; of the faculty 68 per 
cent. The number of living alumni is 1,321; the num- 
ber in the university 31; the number who are foreign 
missionaries 1. This record, which does not include 
the departments of Law and Pharmacy, is a fine one, 
particularly when we consider all the circumstances, 
We do not hear much about “infidel Cornell” nowa- 
days. 

Dickinson College.—The chair of Biblical Literature, 
to which the INTERCOLLEGIAN called attention last year, 
promises to be useful to the college. Professor R. W. 
Rogers, Ph.D., recently of the archeological department 
of the British Museum, will conduct studies in the life, 
time and writings of Paul, in Old Testament history and 
archeology, in the critical study of Old Testament 
prophecy, and in the history of Assyria and Babylonia 
from the cuneiform inscriptions with comparisons of 
Greek, Latin and Biblical sources. 


Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg.—The work at 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, has been decidedly 
progressive this past college year. The visitors to the 
Association in the persons of earnest Y. M. C. A. 
workers gave the Association a great forward push. 
This was manifested in the aggressive work among the 
students which resulted in the formation of Bible classes, 
and aroused a livelier interest in personal work. The 
Thursday evening and Sunday morning meeting were 
well attended throughout the whole year. Students 
who seldom took part in the meetings became active 
members in the fullest sense of the word. The Asso- 
ciation numbers about 75 members—a large number for 
a small college. Most of the members intend entering 
the ministry, and are therefore active workers or should 
be. The college is steadily growing, and the Y. M. C. 
A. is proportionately advancing. Last term the Asso- 
ciation issued a Commencement Handbook which was 
sold at ten cents a copy with the idea of obtaining 
money to improve the room. There is still a number 
of the Handbecoks on hand, and if any of the Associa- 
tions care to see exactly how affairs stand at Pennsyl- 
vania College, the growth of her Association, the noted 
Y. M. C. A. workers that have come from within her 
walls, they can obtain this information by writing to the 
corresponding secretary, Mr. C. E. Filbert, for a Hand- 
book, and enclosing ten cents. 





